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The faithfulness of our worthy predecessors, in 


bearing their Christian testimonies in the midst 


of grievous persecutions, is calculated to stimu- 
late professors of the same faith to continued 
watchfulness against innovation in this day of 


outward ease and prosperity. Every testimony| 


has been gradually advanced, and if the Religious 
Society of Friends continue faithful to the discov- 
eries of Divine ‘Truth, they may be made instru- 
mental in carrying forward the reformation. 


Our early Friends suffered severe persecution 


? 


on account of their testimony against Oaths; and) 


although repeated efforts had been made with the 
King and Parliament of Great Sritain, it-was not 
until 1696 that any relief was obtained. The fol- 
lowing facts are taken from “ The Rise and Pro- 
gress of the People called Quaxers, in Ireland.” 


The form of the first Affirmation granted to 
Friends in England, in the year 1696, was as fol- 
lows: “I, A. B., do declare ‘n the presence of 
Almighty God the witness of the truth of what | 
say.” 

The form of the Affirmation granted in 1721 
to Friends of England, and afterwards to Friends 
of Ireland, to universal satisfaction, was this: “I, 
A. B., do solemnly, sincerely and truly declare 
and affirm.” 


The year 1 was memorable for the favor 
shewn by the Legislature to Friends of this Na- 
tion, [[reland] in granting them a plain Affirma- 
tion (in many necessary cases) instead of an 
Oath, in the following words, viz: “I, A. B., do 
solemnly, sincerely and truly declare and affirm;” 
which was granted for three years, and to the end 
of the then next session of Parliament. 
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In 1727, the act for the Affirmation granted to 
Friends of this Nation in the year 1723 expiring, 
solicitation was made for a renewal of it, which 
was now granted them for the term of seven 
years, and to the end of the then next session of 
Parliament, under this restriction, that he or she, 
the affirmer, shall produce a certificate, signed by 
six credible Friends, of their having been of the 
profession of the people called Quakers for at 
least five years then last past, if thereunto re-| 
quired. 

About the latter end of this year (1735,) our| 
solemn Affirmation (without a certificate, as re-| 


'manner as Friends elsewhere enjoy it. 
‘fore the Friends who attended the last Yearly 
Meeting at London did there wait on the Earl of 
Chesterfield, the Lord Lieutenant, requesting his 
advice and friendship in our intended solicitation, 
which he with great cheerfulness granted them, 
and on his arrival here encouraged Friends to 
petition the House of Commons this session for 
such an act as aforesaid; which they accordingly 


the 13th century. 
mistress of the world, and kings were her vassals. 
“The superiority of ecclesiast¢al to temporal 
power, or, at least, the absolute independence of 
the former, may be considered,’ says Hallam, 


; war, 
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1745. Whereas the act of Parliament for 
ranting Friends an Affirmation in all, except 
riminal ‘cases, and for qualifying for places of 


profit and trust, and serving on juries, which was 
passed in the year 1736, was only temporary and 
to expire at the end of the ensuing session of Par- 
liament, the present time was thought convenient 
to make early application for a renewal of the 


aid act without limitation of time, in the same 
W here- 


lid with good success, for it passed both Houses, 


nemine contradicente, and obtained the royal as- 
sent. 


————_—_—_ -+ 2 ee »—___—_—_- 


The following article will be found to embody 


a considerable amount of curious and interesting 
information. 


ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
Abridged from an article in the North British Review. 


The noontide of Papal dominion extends through 
Rome was then once more 


‘as the key note which regulates every passage 
in the canon law.’’ No bond, however sacred, 
was allowed to stand in the way of this church 
power. Promissory oaths were frequently an- 
nulled, especially when made by sovereigns to 
their people, as in the case of the English kings, 
with reference to the Great Charter. Dispensa- 
tions from the marriage vows rendered divorce, 
and even polygamy, matters of ordinary occur- 
rence in high life. Unreasonable restrictions led 
indirectly to unbounded laxity and demoralization 
Marriages were forbidden, not merely within the 
limits which Nature prescribes, but as far as the 
seventh degree of collateral consanguinity; and in 
addition to this came innumerable degrees of af 
finity, arising out of the sacraments of baptism 
and matrimony. Hence, * history is full of disso- 


lutions of marriage, obtained by fickle passion or 
cold hearted ambition, to which the church has 


not scrupled to pander on some suggestion of re- 


lationship.”” 
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years, and to the end of the then next session of by levies of money, partly by the revenues of ben- 
Parliament. 


efices, to have plundered the kingdom of no less 
than fifteen million pounds sterling of our money. 
DP 11. 
rit 


law 
and without redress, even the clergy came to re- 


iged on every slight occasion, without 
gard their once paternal monarch as an arbitrary 
oppressor. All writers of the 13th and following 
centuries complain in terms of the most unmea- 
sured indignation, and seem almost ready to re- 
form the general abuses of the church.”’ 


At length the nations began to feel restive 
under the galling yoke. None had been so heavi- 


olan 


En i, * ill 
other countries to the arrogance of her hierarchy; 
especially during the Anglo-Saxon period, when 
the nation was sunk in ignorance and effeminate 
superstition.” characteristic 
for ages afier the Conquest. 


ly burdened as obsequious beyond 


This she retained 

Excommunication was the lever by which the 
clergy moved the world. Monarchs de- 
throned, dynasties changed, kingdoms given away 
and national rights trampled in the dust. 


were 


Inva- 
sions were encourayed, and the banner of con- 
quest was formally and solemnly blessed, as in 
the memorable cases of William the Conqueror 
and Henry II. of England, on condition that the 
Pope should share the spoil; and for this even the 
ancient national saints and their holiest shrines 
were desecrated,—their names, whether Saxon 
or Celtic, cast out as evil and profane! 

“There is a spell wrought by uninterrupted 
good fortune, which captivates men’s understand- 
ing, and 


persuades them against reasoning and 
analogy, that violent power is twmortal and irre- 
sistible. © The spell is brokea bp we first change 
of success. We have seen the working and the 
dissipation of this charm with a rapidity to which 
the events of former times bear as remote a rela- 
tion, as the gradual processes of nature to her 
deluges and volcanoes. In tracing the Papa} 
empire over mankind, we have no such marked 
and definite crises of revolution. But slowly, like 
the retreat of waters, or the stealthy paces of old 
age, that extraordinary power over human opinion 
has been subsiding for five centuries.”’ 

There grew up, by slow degrees, a conviction 
of ** that sacred truth, which superstition and so- 
phistry have endeavored to eradicate from the 
heart of man—that no tyrannical government can 
be founded on a divine commission. Literature, 
too long the passive handmaid of spiritual despot- 
ism, began to assert her nobler birthright of min- 
And she 
he joint triumph at 
the Reformation, the art of printing appeared, to 


istering to liberty and truth.” when 


came to prepare the way for t 


jadd an hundred fold to her power. 
| But long before the Reformation the Papacy 
| 


Not only the appointment of bishops, but, to aj had to contend with a foe far mightier and more 


great extent, the patronage of inferior benifices, 


was assumed by the Pope, tll, “as in the history 
of all usurping governments, time changed anom 
aly into system, and injury into right.’’ Provi 


sions, reserves, taxation of the clergy, enormously | 


swelled the coffers of the Roman court. Gregory 
IX. preached a crusade against the emperos 


I’rederick, in a quarrel which only concerned his| 


i} 


temporal principality, and the Church of Englan« 
was taxed by his authority to carry on this hol) 
Alter that, no bounds were set to such ex 
actions. ** The usurers of Cabors and Lombardy 
residing in London, took up the trade of agency 


quired by the former act) was renewed for eleven|for the Pope, and in a few years he is said, partly! with the reading of the vernacular Scriptures.— 


unrelenting; for literature might be bribed, and 
learning might be set up against learning. Jt had 
to encounter the resistance of consci¢ nce, roused 
ind guided by the Word of God. 


| 


| During many ages of profound ignorance, our 


forefathers **slept the sleep of orthodoxy,” seldom 
disturbed by the lights of reason, or the sounds of 
dissent. But from the 12th century this was no 
longer the case. ‘*An inundation of heresy broke 
in that age upon the church, which no persecu- 
tion was able thoroughly to repress, till it finally 
.joverspread half the surface of Europe.” This 

“heresy,” so called, was intimately connected 
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As on this point the testimony of a learned and 
liberal Jayman will 
readily than that of an ecclesiastical writer, we 
shall quote a few more sentences from Mr. Hal- 
lam, who deals with religious movements in those 
times, merely in their relation to the progress of 
eociely. 

“The ecclesiastical history of the 13th and 
14th centuries teems with new sectaries or schis- 
matics, various in their aberrations of opinion, 
but all concurring in detestation of the Establish- 
ed Church. 


with a sincerity and firmness which in any cause 
* * 


They endured severe persecution 
ought to command respect. s 
Considered in its effect on manners, the preach 
ing of this new sect (the Lollards 


) certamnly pro- 
duced an extensive reformation. * * * 
Fostered by the general ill will towards the 


Church, Wvycuirre’s principles made vast pro- 
gress in England; those of earlier 
sectaries, were embraced by men of rank and in- 
fluence. Notwithstanding the they 
tained by the sanguinary law of Henry IV., it is 
highly probable that multitudes secretly cherished 
them down to the era of the Reformation.” 


and, unlike 


check 


sus 


In very early times, portions of Scripture had 
been translated into the Saxon language. But 
before the 13th century nothing effectual was 
done for the English people in this department 
Joun Wyc.irre, a native of Yorkshire, was born 
in 1324, and came into public view as a reformer 
at the age of 36, maintaining a conspicuous posi- 
tion for 24 years, which were devoted to inces- 
sant labor in the cause of truth, learning and god- 
liness, of which he was the brightest example in 
that age. We have the most satisfactory evidence 
that his translation of the Bible told powerfully on 
the comn@nity, and was the principal cause of 
that “ extensive reformation” of maaners spoken 
of by Mr. Hallam. 

Knighton, a cotemporary, complained bitterly 
that “this Master John Wycliffe translated the 
Gospel out of Latin into English, and thus laid it 
more open to the laity, and to women who could 
read, than it had been formerly even to the most 
learned of the clergy.”’ The jewel of the church, 
said he, ‘is turned into the sport of the people, 
and what was hitherto the principal gift of the 
clergy and divines, is made forever common to the 
laity.” Animated by similar feelings, an English 
council, in 1408, decreed that “ the translation of 
the text of Holy Scripture out of one tongue into 
another is a dangerous thing.”” Therefore, trans 
lation was forbidden by them, “ under pain of the 
greater excommunication.” 

The term “ Lollard’’ was applied to many who 
did not embrace all the doctrines of Wycliffe, 
though they echoed his complaints against the 
hierarchy. In the year 1382, Knighton states 
that their number had very much increased, and 
that “every second man in the country Was a 
Lollard,” i. e. Protestant. He states, moreover, 
that their teachers always pretended to have a 
great respect for * Goddis Law,” to which they 
declared themselves strictly conformed, both in 
! They were 
also ** mighty in words,” and both men and wo- 
men were distinguished by 


their opinions and their conduct, 


of 
t 


uc 


the same modes 
speech, and * by a wonderful agreement in 
same opinions, 

It was not by books only that the reformed doc- 
trines were then propagated. There was a body’ 
of itinerant preactiers called “ Poor Priests,’ who 
proclaimed the Gospet throughout the land in 
churches and churchyards, in the midst of fairs 
and markets, or wherever multitudes were con-| 
vened. ‘They were denounced by the authorities, | 
and cited to the tribunals, because, “by their| 
subtle and ingenious words, they contrived to! 
draw the people to their sermons, and to main-| 
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tain them in their errors.”’ Supported in their 
were free to fly from city to city when persecuted 
“by the clerks of Anti-Christ, as Christ biddeth 
ind the Gospel,’"—“ coming and coing after the 
moving of the Holy Ghost, and not being hinder 
ed from doing what is best by the jurisdiction of 
sinful men.”? These preaching priests would not 
iake benefices, lest they should thereby counte 
nance the iniquity of patronage, commit the sin 
of simony, or be tempted to live in idleness, mis- 


spending bonest folks’ money. 

At the fall of Constantinople, in the middle of 
the 15th century, Europe was seized with a sort 
of literary mania, Is of learned Greeks, 
bearing with them the classical treasures of an- 
tiquity, settled in Italy, which became the chief 
point of attraction to al 


Crowe 


| the learned of the west. 
lhe highest ecclesiastical authorities were so en- 
thusiastic, that the discovery of an unknown man- 
uscript was regarded almost as the conquest of a 
kingdom. Rome was then little aware that she 
was furnishing to Europe polished weapons for 
the warfare which was to issue in the destruction 
of her own power, and which would be first wield- 
ed effectually by one of her own most celebrated 
sons,— LK rasmus. 

While Constantinople was being stormed, and 
while the * brief-men of ltaly were busy with their 
pens transcribing the classics, Gutenberg, the in- 
ventor of printing, vided by John Fust, a gold- 
smith,who advanced the money, finished at Mentz 
the first great work of the Press,—the Latin Bi- 
ble. ‘Thus the earliest homage of this art—the 
parent of so many bloodless revolutions—was paid 
to the Sacred Volume. This Bible, in 2 vols. fo- 
lio, consisted of 1282 pages, finely executed hy a 
process that was a profound secret to all, except 
the artists employed in the work. While the wise 
men of Paris were ascribing it to the operation of 
magic and the black art, it found the warmest 
welcome in the city of the Index Expurgatorious, 
and its most admiring patron in the Pope. Before 
the close of the 15th century, the different works 
published in Rome alone amounted to 1000,— 
Other cities in Italy and Germany were equally 
busy. Panzer has reckoned up 198 printers in 
Venice, and before the close of the century they 
had put forth 2980 distinct publications, among 
which were more than twenty editions of the 
Latin Bible. ‘Thirty years after this glorious in- | 
vention, there were more than 1000 printing 
presses at work in 220 different places through- 
out Europe. 

Such was the state of things when Witiram 
‘Tynpa.e, the first translator of the Bible from 
the original languages into English, commenced 
his labors. About 1520 he used often to preach | 
in Bristol, and in various towns and villages in| 
the neighborhood of Little Sodbury Manor, | 
where he was a tutor in the family of Sir John 
Walsh. 

There he had debates with abbots and other 
clergy who frequented the house, for Sir John 
“kept a good ordinary;”’ and the tutor had an 
opportunity of occasionally discussing ‘ God's 
matters’? with well beneficed dignitaries. Once 
Sir John and his lady were at a banquet given by 
those great doctors, ** where they talked at will 
ind pleasure, uttering their blindness and igno- 
rance without resistance or gain-saying.”’ Their 
arguments being repeated to Tyndale, he refuted 
them from Scripture. 

** Well,” said Lady Walsh, “there was such a 
doctor there as may dispend £100 a year, and 
another £200, and another £300; and what! 
were it reason, think you, that we should believe 
you before them ?”’ 

It was in this house that Tyndale conceived the 
purpose of translating the Scriptures. 


») 


~ 


. 


* As long,” said he, as the clergy can keep 


be accepted by some more home mission by the liberality of the faithful, they |the Scripture down, they will so darken the right 


way with the mist of their sophistry—with argu- 
ments of philosophy, and with worldly similitudes, 
and apparent reasons of natural wisdom, and with 
wresting the Scriptures unto their purpose,—that 
though thou feel in thine heart, and art sure how 
that all is false that they say, yet could’st thou 
not solve their subtle riddles. Which thing only 
moved me to translate the New Testament. Be- 
cause that | had perceived, by experience, how 
that it is impossible to establish the people in any 
truth, except the Scripture were plamly set be- 
fore their eyes in their mother tongue.”’ 


A rumor soon spread abroad that he was taint- 
ed with heresy, and owing to secret accusations 
he was summoned before the Chancellor of the 
diocese, * who threatened him grievously, reviled 
him, and rated him as though he had been a 
dog.”’ Having eseaped from the hands of this 
man, he was soon after in discussion with a learn- 
ed divine, who, when forced into dilemma, ex- 
claimed, ** we were better without God's law than 
the Pope’s.’’ To this ebullition, so characteris- 
tic of the times, Tyndale replied, “I defy the 
Pope and all his laws, and if God spare my life, 
ere many years, Iwill cause a boy that driveth 
the plough to know more of Scripture than you 
do.” 


Finding the Italian diocese of Worcester too 
hot for him, and fearing that he should fall into 
the unmerciful hands of the spirituality, he set 
out for the metropolis, bringing with him an in- 
troduction to Tunstal, Bishop of London, the fu- 
ture burner of the New Testament. It was his 
first and last attempt to procure a patron, for his 
whole life was distinguished by a love of indepen- 
dence very rare in those days even among Re- 
formers. No public character ever evinced more 
noble self-reliance,x—none ever trusted princes 
less, or Providence more. He was told by the 
great man that his house was full,—he had more 
than he could well find. ‘Tyndale abode almost 
a year in the city, studying the church and the 
world at head quarters. “1 understood,” said 
he, “at the last, not only that there was no room 
in my lord of London's palace to translate the 
New Testament, but also, that there was no 
place to do it in ail England.” 


He therefore embarked for the continent, and 
remained in Hamburgh about a year, busy at bis 
translation, being supported chiefly by the hberal- 
ity of a London merchant. It bas been generally 
supposed that he went at once to Luther, and was 
leagued with him in this work. But this is a mis- 
take; he never set foot in Saxony before the pub- 
lication of his New Testament. From Hamburgh 
he removed to Cologne on the Rhine in 1525, 
accompanied by his amanuensis, William Roye. 
There he committed to the press the New ‘Testa- 
ment, in the form of a quarto volume. But the 
printers had not proceeded far when the work 
was interdicted. ‘They managed, however, to se- 
cure the printed sheets, and sailed with them up 
the Rhine to Worms, where they resumed their 
task in safety, and with renewed zeal. When 


\Cochlwus, an indefatigable defender of the “ Old 


Learning,” discovered, by intoxicating the print- 
ers, that the “ two apostate Englishmen, learned, 
‘skilful in languages, and fluent,” were actually 
‘printing 3000 copies of the New Testament in 
English, with the design of “ making al! England 
|Lutheran,”” he was ** moved with fear and won- 
ider,”’ and induced the authorities to interpose.—- 
|He also wrote to Henry VIIF. and Cardinal Wol- 
‘sey, ** that they might, with the greatest diligence, 
‘take care, lest that most pernicious article of 
imerchamlise should be conveyed into all the 
|ports of England.” 
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“The incontrovertible proot of ‘T'yndale’s eru- 
dition, whether as a Greek or Hebrew scholar, is 
to be found in the present version of our Bible, as 
read by millions. ‘The cireumnstance of its being 
a revision, five times derived, is an advantage al- 
together peculiar to itself; while, notwithstanding 
this five-fold revision of the Greek and Hebrew 
original, large portions of T¥ndale’s translation 
remain untouched, or verbally as the translator 
first gave them to his country. It 1s, indeed, ex- 
traordinary, that so many of Tyndale’s correct 
and happy renderings should have been left to 
adorn our version, while the terms substituted in 
other instances still leave him the palin of scho- 
larship. When the incorrect, not to say injurious, 
sense in which certain terms had been long em- 
ployed is duly considered, the substitution of 
charity for love, as ‘Tyndale translated, of grace 
for favor, and church for congregation, certain- 
ly cannot be adduced as proofs of superior at- 
tainment in the original Greek.’’— Annals, i. p 


or 


mis 

The New ‘Testament arrived in England in 
January, 1526. The history of this importation 
of “ pernicious merchandise” is full of romantic 
incidents, and “if only the half were told, would 
be one of the most graphic stories” in our annals. 
« No siege by sapping and mining which England 
has ever since achieved could furnish a tenth part 
of the incident, or evince half the courage by| 
which she was herself assailed.“"— Annals, i. p.| 
88. 

Think of the tremendous forces that were act-| 
ing in combination against the introduction of the| 
printed Scriptures into England in the native lan- 
guage. lHlenry’s royal honor was staked to vin- 
dicate his proud title of Defender of the Faith, 
which he had won in controversy against Luther-| 
anism, the opprobrious designation now employed 
towards all the friends of the English Testament. 
His chancellor, Wolsey, was next to’him in pow- 
er—a man of vast wealth and inordinate ambi-| 
tion—an intriguing aspirant to the Papal chair, | 
and virtually Pope of England, both from his po-| 
litical influence, which enabled bim to dictate to 
the Court of Rome, and his new office as Vicar. 
He had just established Cardinal College in Ox- | 
ford, designed to make that University the most 
glorious in the world; which College he amply | 
endowed with the revenues of several small mo-} 
nasteries, and filled with the most talented young: 
men he could find, in order expressly to counter- 
act the new,learning, and maintain the old faith 
in its integrity. 

Wolsey, roused by a personal satire against) 
hiinself, commenced the work of persecution by 
instituting a secret search for books. It was 
found that Garret, a curate in London, had been 
in the habit of conveying large quantities to “ a 
little flock’’ in Oxford. He and all suspected of 
receiving the books were cast into prison.— 
Among these were a number of the students of 
Wolsey’s own college. ‘They were immured in 
a dungeon, where, getting no food but salt fish 
for five months, four of them died. 

Dr. Barnes having, in a sermon, ridiculed the 
Cardinal's golden shoes, golden eushions, and red! 
gloves, was called upon to “ abjure or burn.” — 
After painful suspense he was persuaded to ab- 
jure, and Wolsey had triumphant revenge. In 
St. Paul's, on Sabbath-day, he sat enthroned in 
state, and clothed in purple, surrounded by thirty 
abbots, mitred priors, and bishops, while Fisher 
preached against the ‘heretics,’ and then bas- 
kets ful! of books were thrown into a fire kindled 
without. 
obliged to carry fagots round the fire three times 
before they cast them in, and the whole ended by 
proclaiming an Indulgence to the spectators 


Barnes and his fellow abjurers wer 


(Conclusion next week, 


From the National Era. 
RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE. 


Oh, Mother Earth! upon thy lap 
Thy weary ones receiving, 

And o’er them, silent as a dream, 
Thy grassy mantle weaving ! 

Fold softly in thy long embrace 
That heart so worn and broken, 

And cool its pulse of fire beneath 


Thy shadows old and oaken. ° 


Shut out from him the bitter word 
And serpent hiss of scorning ; 
Nor let the storms of yesterday 
Disturb his quiet morning. 
Breathe over him forgetfulness 
Of all save deeds of kindness, 
And, save to smiles of grateful eyes, 


Press down his lids in blindness. 


There, where with living ear and eye 
He heard Potomac’s flowing, 

And, through his tall ancestral trees, 
Saw Autumn’s sunset glowing, 
He sleeps—still looking to the West, 
Beneath the dark wood shadow, 

As if he still would see the sun 


Sink down on wave and meadow. 


Bard, Sage, and Tribune '!—in himself 
All moods of mind contrastine— 
The tenderest wail of human wo, 
The scorn-like lightning blasting ; 
The pathos which from rival eyes 
Unwilling tears could summon, 
The stinging taunt, the fiery burst 
Of hatred sarcely human! 


Mirth, sparkling like a diamond, showed, 
From lips of life-long sadness, 

Clear picturings of majestic thought 
Upon a ground of madness: 

And over all Romance and Song 
A classic beauty throwing, 

And laurelled Clio at his side 


Her storied pages showing. 


All parties feared him: each in turn 
Beheld his schemes disjointed, 

As right or left his fatal glance 
And spectral finger pointed. 

Sworn foe of Cant, he smote it down 
With trenchant wit unsparing, 

And, mocking, rent with ruthless hand 


The robe Pretence was wearing. 


Too honest or too proud to feign 
A love he never cherished, 
3eyond Virginia’s border line 
His patriotism perished. 
While others hailed in distant skies 
Our Eagle’s dusky pinion, 
He only saw the mountain bird 
Stoop o’er his Old Dominion! 


Still through each change of fortune strange, 
Racked nerve, and brain all burning, 

His loving faith in Mother-land 
Knew never shade of turning; 

By Britain’s lakes, by Neva’s wave, 
Whatever sky was o’er him, 

He heard her rivers’ rushing sound, 


Her blue peaks rose before him. 


He held his slaves: yet made withal 
No false and vain pretences, 

Nor paid a lying priest to seek 
For scriptural defences. 

His harshest words of proud rebuke, 
His bitterest twunt and scorning, 

Fell fire-like on Northern brow 


That bent to him in fawning. 





He held his slaves: yet pt the while 
His reverence for the Human; 
In the dark vassals of his will 


He saw but Man and Woman! 
No hunter of God’s outraged poor 
His Roano e Vv 


No trader in the souls of men 


entered ; 


Across his threshold ventured.* 


And when the old and wearied man 


Laid down for h t sleeping, ’ 
And at his side, a slave no more, 
His brothe rman st ad weeping, 
: His latest thought, his latest breath, 
To I reedom’s duty uv, 
With failing t ie and trembling hand 
The dyinz blest the living 


Oh! never bore his ancient State 
A truer son or braver! 
None trampling wit 


On foreion hate or favour. 


( ilmer scorn 


He knew her faults, yet never stoope d 
His proud and manly feeling 
| g 
To poor excuses of the wrong 


Or measures of concealing. 


fut none beheld with clearer eye 

The plague-spot o’er her spreading, 
None heard more sure the steps of Doom 
Along her future treading. 


For her as for himself he spake, 
When, his gaunt frame upbracing, 

He traced with dying hand, “Remorse !""1 
And perished in the tracing. 


As from the grave where Henry sleeps, 
From Vernon’s weeping willow, 

And from the grassy pall which hides 
The sage of Monticello,— 

So from the leaf-strewn burial stone 

VN} 

ll 


"R ! Se inant . ’ 
Of Randolph s lowly aw ing, 


Virginia! o’er thy land of slaves 


A warning voice is swelling! 


And hark! from thy deserted fields 
Are sadder warnings spoken, 

From quench’d hearts, where thy exiled sons 
Their household gods have broken. 

The Curse is on thee—wolves for men, 
Ard briars for corn-sheaves giving ! 

Oh! more than all thy dead renown 


Were now our hero living! J.G. W 


* Randolph had a hearty hatred of slave-traders, and it 
is said, treated some of them jute roughly who ventured to 
cheapen his “ chattels personal.” 

+ See the remarkable statement of Dr. Parish, his medi 
cal attendant. 

~v7eer 

When we are surprised contrary to our looking 
for and liking, we should study rather how to ex- 
ercise some grace than to give way to any passion. 
Think now is a time to exercise our patie nce, our 
wisdom and other graces. Thus we shal! not 
only master every condition, but make it service- 
ible to our good. If Nature teach bees, not only 


to gather honey out of sweet flowers, but out of 
bitter, shall not grace teach us to draw even out 
of the bitterest condition something to better our 
souls? We learn to tame al! creatures, even the 
wildest, that we may bring them to our use; and 
why should we give way to our own unruly pas- 
SiOnsS ’ ~— Sibbes. 
a 

Extract from a Sermon by John Robinson, in 1620. 

Follow me no farther than you have seen me 
follow the Lord Jesus. 
to you by any other instrument of his, be as ready 


If God reveal any thing 


to receive it as ever you were to receive any 


Truth by my ministry; for [ am verily assured 
that the Lord has vet more Truth to break forth 


out of his holy word. For my part, | cannot 
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sufficiently bewail the condition of the Reformed 
Churches who are come to a period in religion, 
and will at present go no farther than the instru- 
ments of their reformation. ‘The Lutherans can’t 
be drawn to go farther than what Luther saw; 
and the Calvinists stick fast where they were left 
by that great man of God, who yet saw not all 
things. ‘This is a misery much to be lamented. 
for though they were burning and shining lights 
in their times, yet they penetrated not into the 
whole counsel of God. It is not possible that the 
Christian world should come so lately out of such 
thick anti-christian darkness, and that perfection 
of knowledge should break forth at once. 

Neal's History of the Puritans. 
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Doings in Congress.—The movements now 
in progress in our national councils, are full of 
solemn importance to the interests of humanity, 
and to the cause of civil liberty. 

The spirit of military ardor and of conquest 
occupies the minds of the people and of their re- 
presentatives. ‘The war which is now waging 
with Mexico, though disapproved of by a few, 
meets with general favor, and demands for men 
and money, to prosecute it with vigor, are freely 
granted. Men of all parties and ranks join in 
celebrating the victories of the ‘American arms,’ 
and in lauding the achievements of ‘our brave 
Generals.’ 

The only question which seems to disturb the 
general enthusiasm in favor of the war, is whether 
the territory acquired from a neighboring nation 
shall be a new theatre for the cruelties of Slavery, 
A 
large portion of the Northern representatives, 


or whether it shall be forever hereafier free. 


who are willing to aid in the vigorous prosecution 
of the war, and who desire to see the territory of 
the United States extend to the Pacific ocean, 
are still unwilling to proceed in these designs, 
unless a provision is inserted in the bill for this 
purpose—that all newly acquired territory shall 
be free. This proviso is of course stoutly opposed 
by the Southern members, and every effort is be- 
ing made to defeat it. The strength of the op- 
posing parties is said to be nearly equal, and the 
result of the contest is still considered doubtful. 


In all this contention and turmoil, the spirit of 
war is rife, and whatever may have been the views 
of Friends about mingling in political movements 
in times of peace, we think the present period is 
certainly one in which they should cease from all 
active participation in the affairs of government, 
except so far, as they may be qualified in the wis- 
dom of Truth, to raise a voice of solemn warning 
and remonstrance against the progress of this 
military spirit. 


——t ee > 


The Pope of Rome.—We have always been 
accustomed to associate bigotry and intolerance 
with the government of the Romish church, and 
would scarcely think of looking to that quarter 
for any evidences of improvement or progress. 
But the present incumbent of the office, Pope 
Pius IX, seems to be striking out a course widely 
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different from his predecessors, and is even set- facts, known to the whole city, produced every- 
ting an example to some of the Protestant leaders. where a lively sensation.” 
He is represented as a meek and humble man,| We trust that Pope Pius IX will continue to 
more concerned for the spread of Mercy and cultivate those mild and Christian virtues which 
Truth than for the establishment of the forms and have thus far marked his career; and if his life is 
ceremonies of religion. preserved, and higgintegrity to the course which 
He began his career by reducing the expenses he appears to have marked out for himself re- 
of his household, substituting plain simple living mains unimpaired, there cannot be a doubt that 
for the costly magnificence usually attached to he will be a powerful instrument for good amongst 
the office; and the money thus saved, he devoted the ignorant and benighted people over whom he 
to deeds of charity and benevolence. He gave |€Xercises so vast an influence; and it is possible 
pardon to the prisoners under his jurisdiction, that he may effect great and permanent changes 
abolished the punishment of death, admitted free-|i9 the views and policy of that large branch of 
dom of the press, and encouraged the introduction the “Church,” of which he is regarded as the 
of rail roads and other modern improvements into| “visible head.” 


his dominions. He is in favor of general educa-| 


-4 eee» -— — 


tion—is friendly to reforms in the government—| We have recently received several communi- 


and listens attentively to the complaints of poor | cations from subscribers, containing friendly hints 
and suggestions, for which we are always obliged. 
More than one of these have expressed a fear that 
The effect of this lenient course is already seen the essays on the subject of * Emigration to Vir- 


in the diminution of crime, and in the general dif- ginia,’ from our correspondents S. S. G. and 


effect on some 
A recent writer, minds, which may result in consequences unfa- 
who appears to be acquainted with the state of vorable to their temporal and spiritual advance- 
affairs, says, “It is worthy of remark, that since ment. 


soldiers, or those laboring under oppression, and 
applies the needful relief. 


fusion of happiness in the district over which the 'T, S, P., may have an unsettling 
Pope’s jurisdiction extends. 


orininans ane IW i » Fi oa ; 
the accession of Pius IX, in June, the number of While we have given place to the essays of our 


and person in correspondents, we have been careful to avoid 


has diminished in the most the expression of any sentiment which would go 
sw tre “linarw Pes Tho fer) ’ 
extraordinary ratio. ‘The month of June offering | to encourage a specul 


about 500 cases; July, 339; August, 230; Sep- 


tember, 200; and in October the calendar fell to 


crimes committed against property 


the district of Rome, 


ative spirit among Friends; 
and we take this occasion to express the hope, 


that none may be induced * to dissolve old and 
9..the ee . : 
112; the old admirers of the red tape sy stem, form new connections,’ 


coercion and routine, can make nothing of it. 
seems to them a sort of witchcraft.” 


without earnestly seeking 
It after Divine counsel. 


i 


There is, and always has been, a tendency in 
some to be captivated by new things which lead 
from the centre of gravity, and often land those 
that embrace them in difliculty, and sometimes in 
ruin. 


This remarkable change from the old system, 
and the Pope’s liberal views for the future, have 
brought upon bim the denunciations of many of 
the bigotted and persecuting dignitaries of the 


church, and plots are said to have been seton| ,, . 1 we 
The views held up in our excellent Discipline, 


on the subject of *‘ Removals,’ are well worthy the 
serious consideration of all our members. 


foot against his life. ‘The following recent intel- 


ligence unfolds one of these plots, and furnishes 
an instance of magnanimity, on the part of this 


— eS — 


official dignitary, which is exceedingly rare in 


persons of this description: We have received the communication of our 


“Letters from Rome inform us that there has friend S. C.; but as much has already been pub- 
been forming for some time an opposition party, lished on the subject to which he refers, we think 
which seeks by every possible means to overthrow jt inexpedient to publish it at this time. 
the government of the new Pope. This party, 
composed of all the men who lived under the 
preceding administrations, upon the very abuses which are under consideration. 
which Pius IX now wishes to reform, counts 
among its adherents some of the high clergy, and 
the more elevated classes of Roman society, but We would remind Friends that the term of the 
it is forming secretly and dares not act openly. Central School, on Cherry street, will shortly 


Several communications have been received, 


ee - 


The police lately arrested a man who was clan-|close; and such as have a prospect of entering 
destinely distributing copies of a pamphlet, en-| 1 4i, children for the new term inay be informed 
titled, ‘ History of Pius IX, the usurping Pope— ' : 

the enemy of religion, head of Young Italy.’ As that there will be vacant seats in both depart- 
soon as he had heard of this arrest, the sovereign ments. 

pontiff caused the guilty person to be brought into 
his presence, and having interrogated him with : AD _j 
iideinl, he said to him, ‘As your crime affects! Our friend William McGirr, an approved min- 
only me, I forgive you.’ The man, touched by ister from Red Stone, wishes to have general no- 
such generosity, burst into tears, and throwing |tice given to Friends and others, that he intends 
himself at the feet of the holy father, offered to|being at Merion on Ist-d 
tell him the names of the authors of the pamphlet. inst., and at Haverford in the aflernoon; at Rad- 
The Pope refused to listen to him. ‘ Let their ; , . 

fault,” said he, be buried in silence, and may re-|"°F © 2nd-day morning, and at the Valley on 
pentance penetrate into their hearts.’ These|3rd-day next in the morning, 


——— > ee > 


ay morning, the 24th 
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ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. the request, declaring that Columbus had become a natur-|arise from a reflection of the sky, went out in a 
ee alized Spaniard, and that as Spain opened to bim the road 
The events of the past week seem to have been marked to glory, she has the best right to his ashes. 


boat and examined the water. ‘To his astonish- 


ment, he found the boat actually in a sea of pur- 
by no particular interest. Congress is principally engaged a” ae ple, and the water of a glutinous nature, contain- 
in discussing the war question; and the most interesting THE FEARFUL WHIRLPOOL. ing so much coloring matter that it actually dyed 


feature uf their proceedings is, that they seem disposed to The following incident is related by the jour- red whatever object it touched. No effluvia 


adhere to the famous Wilmot proviso, which goes to pro- nalist of the Exploring Expedition, and shows could be perceived arising from the water. As 
hibit Slavery in any territory that may be acquired of with what fearful suddenness men sometimes pass the tide rose, the colored water packed closer in 
Mexico. from time to eternity. Mr. Ogden was descend- shore, and continued to become darker and 


The appearance of the “ National Era,” a new Anti- ing the Columbia river in one of the Company’s darker. Next afternoon the same appearances 
Slavery paper, published at Washington, has excited the, boats, with ten Canadian voyagers, all well expe-| were observed to occur, but not to such an ex- 
ire of some of the slave-holders, but no violence has been rienced in their duties. On arriving at the Dalles,|tent. We wish some of our scientific friends 
manifested. Its conductors give evidence of great ability, they deemed it practicable to run them in order, would afford us a clue to dhe cause of this phe- 
and if the conciliatory spirit which they have thus far, to save their portage. But Mr. Ogden determin- | nomenon. Nothing of the kind seems ever to 
manifested is continued, we hépe from it much usefulness. ed to pass the portage on foot, believing, never-|have been observed in this quarter before, al- 

Anti-Slavery Movement in Delaware.—There is quite an theless, the river was in such a state that it was though, perhaps, in other places such appear- 

~- 4 4 L Cee , “ © . - , 
extensive and powerful sentiment awakened against the con-| quite safe for the boat to pass down. He was ances may have been witnessed. We may state 
tinuance of slavery in Delaware. A Wilmington paper says accordingly landed, and ascended the rocks, from that, on Monday, the fishermen between this and 
+ ¢. ° ‘ }; I I ? ‘ S - ’ d 
that petitions are in circulation Se the aa which he had a full view of the water beneath, and the Cove observed the sea, at about 70 or 80 
lature to abolish Slavery on fair and equitable terms. The! oF the boat in the passage. At first she seemed yards from the shore, breaking out in dark spots, 
paper very quietly adds: “We have heretofore said that no , ay gi as : 
other measure would conduce so much to the prosperity of '© skim over the water like the flight of a Lird; which may be supposed to be multiplied and 
little Delaware. A tide of emigration would set in he re to but he soon perceived her stop, and the struggle magnified till they presented the appearance 
buy up and improve our old and worn-out lands, and the of the oarsmen, together with the anxious shout above mentioned.—Aberdeen Herald. 

lh ne i le 9 > ’ - ™ < 
ae a ——— to tae Delaware would of the bowstnan, soon told him that they had en- 

worth more than five millions Of dollars more as soon as —_ a q , re 4 aes 
such a law is passed. Our interests require it. There are countered the whirl. Strongly dhey plied thei 
only about 2000 slaves in Delaware.” oars, and deep anxiety, if not fear, was expressed 

fs ; ii ; in thei Vv s. Thev beg: 7e—no 

Sympathy and Advice.—The heart of a stone must be “ poner Soka Phey beg an to move not 
softened at the predicament of President Polk now that Con- orward, but with the whirl—round they go with 
ress, by i se vote of 115 to 48, has refused to tax Tea| increasing velocity, still struggling to avoid the ion , : ! 
gre s, by a House vote o 1 ° 8 = eee a es Ys : 55's : and in specie, $135,000,000. It is safe to esti- 
and Coffee. He only took away the ‘Tariff, refused to pay now evident fate that awaited them. A few more prea say gen A camp eep apt o6rt Ay-weslots- 

ver the Frene “mnity, rove the Lake Har- . ate 2 sci cost 2 In dual States so 
over the French Indemnity, and to improv the Lake Har turns, each more rapid than the last, the boat _— a ’ 
bors, so as to save money to carry on his war, and now all. : at the same sum, $135,000,000; making a total 

catia diaieill ’ d ’ ‘nop With all her crew disappeared. So short had san — 
tho partion Ceciged Sy Sass ae meean es been the stragole. that it wae with difficulty that of $270,000,000. Considering the interruption 

im at the time of his grez sed. Now thi > has €€ struggie, tha fas With difficulty tha es wr : 
him at th time of his great need Now that he las got ’ i a of business, the waste of time, property and life, 
Santa Anna to fight, and the mountains and yellow fever, Mr. Ogden could realize that all had perished. — ia ek athitan stteatlai snes nelle aheriasmaieastte 

ast : gcther. a body 3 . ' : s pl: ‘ } f ee oO 
and storms on the ou ao . r, and now -_ nobocy Only one body out of the ten was afterward found — f ieitied: Mationaiiiiets ten rs third 
is Secretaries y what bills are coming In, he sends " rae \ g 2 Ww g suppose yas ¢ rire 
but his Secretaries know what bills are coming ends) st the bottom of the Dalles, torn and mangled by | = : ns 
- “ \then the whole pecuniary cost of the war would 


to the House of Representatives that he must have the loan 
be $810,000,000. At the beginning of the revo- 


<< see o> —- — — 
THE EXPENSES OF WAR. 
BY THEODORE PARKER. 
War is a most expensive folly. The revolu- 
tionary war cost the general government directly, 


of 23,000,000 dollars, and the money-lenders won't do it at the strife it had gone through —N.Y. Adv. 
any rate that will do, unless a duty of a quarter of their va- 


— -———__ + vee o_____ . ‘ 
lue is laid on Tea and Coffee !—the House turns full in his ree f a lution the population was about 3,000,000; so 
face and says it won't lay the duty! ‘This is cruel. Poor A TRUE PHILANTHROPIST, that war, lasting about eight years, cost $270 for 


conquerer of Peace and Mexico! We advise him next to) The Boston Post gives the proceedings of a each person. ‘To meet the expenses of the war 
ask the ise to lay a direct tax on Slaves.—Chronotype. . : sach ver sre WwW av e Ui : 
ask the House to lay ‘ YP. | man in that town named John Augustus, by which | €¢ h year, there would have been required a tax 


Bowie Knives and Bibles.—Within the past few days, of $33,75 on each man, woman and child. 


several volunteer companies went from this city to Mexico, In Boston there are nineteen public grammar 
the seat of war. Numerous paragraplis appeared in the 


: ean ag" : | “Of the 378 common drunkards brought be-|schools, a Latin and an English High School.— 
daily papers, relating incidents of the affecting parting of fre the nolice c t of Bost during the year! T enti ian de aoe eal ls (20 | iene’ 
friends; brothers giving the sad farewell to sisters; mothers| —* ae poe rere, oon uring ° your he buik =e for t — schools (<0 = nem ver ) 
weeping at the departure of sons; wives embracing their 1546, John Augustus bailed 62. Four-fifths of have cost $653,208. ‘There are also 135 primary 


husbands, and lovers endeavoring toconceal the bitter an- them have done well, and two-thirds have paid schools, in as many houses or rooms. I know 
guish they felt as they sobbed a long adieu. But what 


J —, the costs. Of the 237 females brought up for the not their value, as | think they are not al! owned 
struck me with more surprise than anything vise, was the ., P Qr in aw . . 

: caer same offence, he has bailed 35; y live ve ity ; > 
statement in regard to the equipments furnished to the|~ fence, has bailed 35; only five have by the city. But suppose them to be worth 


it appears that,— 


troops by the kindness of friends. Beside the Government relapsed. ; : 4 d $150,000. Then all the school houses of this 
supplies, such as blankets, swords, guns, bayonets, and am- “The most interesting and pleasing of his city have cost $303,208. The cost of these 156 


munition, they were presented with bowie knives and Bibles;| achievements have been his interferences in favor schools for this year is estimated at $172,000.— 
the word of life and the weapons of death, the implements : 


; : : of vagrant, pilfering boys. In three instances he ‘The number of scholars in them is 16,479. Har- 
of destruction and the means of salvation. What a strange on . erfectio « bis sful TY wan don teal 7 ; : 2 i ; 
incongruity! What a mixture of piety and depravity! What as periectly rarsere~y - he boys were int ict- vard University, the mon expensive college in 
a spectacle for angels to contemplate and good men to be. €d in the Municipal Court for stealing. Wretch-| America, costs about $46,000 a year. Now the 


hold! Bowie knives and Bibles! But this is in perfect;ed and abandoned looking objects they were, yet ship Ohio, lying here in our harbor, has cost 
keeping with this unrighteous, nefarious war, from its com- . 


; ' : Jolin Augustus undertook to save them. He) $834,845, and we pay for it each year $220,000 
mencement to the present hour. t is one of the foulest,| .. . , ; : 2 ‘ om” 
as went bail for them, had t! sleaned : assedi more. that is $ > th: se 
darkest spots upon our n itional escutcheon. here is not b Y . ™ ha | them cleane d and dre sed mMOre, that IS, it bas cost $31,637 more than those 
one redeeming consideration about it, not one bright spot, Up, and sent to school, and after keeping the run 155 school houses of this city; and costs every 
not a single feature that can in the end save it from uni-| Of them for six months, he produced them in year 42000 more than Harvard University and all 
. 2 . ‘ z d v ¢ 
versal reprobation and abhorence.—N. Y. paper. court, perfect models of decent boys. Judge L. 
Saleratus Lakes.—A \etter in the Liberty (Mo.) Tribune 5. Cushing, satistied that they had been reclaim- 
mentions as curiosities to be seen on the plains, springs of/ed, allowed them to go without day and without 
sodu, and says: “ The ae Rock is also an in-| ¢rja] : German Method of making Flowers grow in 
teresting sight; it is about 150 tect hieh, and covers some- on : Wi : i ie , Ap : 
. oa ; “ae ‘ » fe . . ee inter. —Saw off such a branch of any shrub as 
thing near six acres of ground. ‘There are engraved upon| We hope out friend Augustus will be sus-| "' ees ae any nn 
this rock, between two and three thousand names. I left tained in his philanthropic labors.’’—Prisoner’s “"! answer the purpose, says the Western Uazelle 
my name on it, July 2d, 1846. If I were to tell you that) Friend. and Farmer, and then lay it for an hour in a run- 
we crossed lakes of salmratus, you would scarcely believe ning stream. ‘The object of this is to get the ice 
—s but it - cated ee them with our teams ;! from the bark, and soften the buds. It is after- 
i sed it in our bread, and it is as Pin tte a 5 RK / * PHENC "NON ' ; Yel 
a _ eae ae s good, if not better than| REMARKABLE PHENOMENON, wards carried into a warm room, and fixed up- 
uy i Slates. | ; ; 
Sted. in Seanich 1 seal | The sea, at a short distance from the coast right in a wooden box or tub containing water, 
Spanish Town, Jamaica, «a few weeks since, ¢ | 
sed, in Spanish Town, Jamaica, s few weeks since, &/ here, has presented some remarkable appear-|and allowed to remain in it twelve hours, when it 
black man named John Crawford Rickets, at the extraor- : eu a cia odiied site sala « i} 
dinary age of one hundred and forty-two years, and, what — uring the present week. On luesday IS removed and watel addge with which a ema 
may be considered as very unusual, he was in good health last, about four o’clock in the afternoon, about quantity of vitriol is mixed to prevent its putrily- 
till within about two wecks of his death. low water, the sea, for about thirty yards from|ing. In the course of some hours the blossoms 
the shore, and along the coast from the Cove to begin to make their appearance, and afterwards 
a - Ge — ee = navigator Columbus was} the bay of Nigg, appeared of a purple color, and|the leaves. If some lime be added, the process 
born, has applied to the Spanish government fi is re- eS - . oa ae 
een eee weg t= teensy for his re-| continued to darken as the afternoon advanced. |is quickened, while, if the lime be not used at all, 
mains, which lie deposited in a chapelle ardente—or con. : a 
stantly illuminated tomb—in a church at Havana. The Our informant, who, with a large number of fish-| the process 1s retarded, and the leaves appear be- 
Spanish press at Madrid have interdicted a compliance with| ermen, Observed the appearance, thinking it might| fore the blossoms. 
I l t j ’ O = } 


|the public schools of Boston ! 


+~2oeoer 


+eoror 


Christopher Columbus.—The king of Sardinia and sove- 
F 5g 
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From the Eclectic Review. 
THE HISTORY OF THE DOG. 


The origin of the dog has been the occasion of 
considerable controversy; but we think the diffi- 
culty has chiefly arisen from the disposition man- 
ifested by naturalists, to trace the different varie- 
ties to It that 
every kind of dog at present existing must have 
had a common origin, and that the remarkable 
varieties, which are found in the structure and 
habits of different individuals, may be traced en- 
tirely to the influence of climate, and other pecu- 
liar circumstances. We are aware of the great 
disposition always manifested in domesticated an- 
imals to vary from their original type, especially 
when for successive generations efforts have been 
made to produce and perpetuate certain varieties; 
but after making every allowance, in this respect, 
we think there remains abundant evidence to show 
that there were several original types or species 
of dog. 
the globe had its peculiar race of these animals, 
which roamed wild through districts where no 
human foot had trod, and, alike untamed by do- 
mestication and independent of its benefits, prowled 
in the forest, or chased their prey in packs. When 
man extended his dominion over the earth, and 
sought to make the various products of nature 
subservient to his wants, he would quickly disco- 
ver that the qualities of the dogs fitted them for 
his service. ‘The intercourse of various nations 
would subsequently lead to the mixture of the dif- 
ferent species, the production of varieties, and to 
their general distribution throughout the globe. 
Some original types would be entirely lost, whilst 
other new forms of a mixed character would be 
perpetuated. If this hypothesis be correct, it may 
naturally be expected, that in the most isolated 
and barbarous nations some of the peculiar spe- 
cies, indigenous to them, ought still to be found. 
And such is the fact. In Australia, for instance, 
a part of the world which, up to a comparatively 
recent period, has been in a great measure dis- 
tinct from the rest, and whose indigenous animals 
must therefore have continued to exist very much 
in their primitive state, we actually find a species 
of dog obviously different from all others. ‘This 
is the dingo, called by the natives of New South 
Wales ‘warragul,’ which roams through the wilds 
of Australia, hunting in small companies and prey- 
ing upon kangaroos and the flocks of the settlers. 
Mr. Youatt states, that ‘whenVan Diemen’s Land 
began to be colonized by Europeans, the losses 
sustained by the settlers, by the ravages of the 
wild dogs were almost incredible. It-was in vain 
to double the number of shepherds, to watch by 
night and by day, or to have fires at every quarter 
of the fold; for these animals would accomplish 
their object by stratagem or force. 


one source. has been assumed 


We believe that almost every portion of 


One colony 
Jost no fewer than 1200 sheep and lambs in three 
months; another colony lost 700.’ 
nists increased in numbers they were enabled to 
cope with this formidable enemy, until the dingo 
is now only met with in the interior of the island, 
and his ravages hive nearly ceased. [t seems to 
be more untractable than any other kind of dog. 

On the discovery of South America, the natives 
were found in possession of a species called the 
aguara, very different from any of the European 
domesticated varieties. It has been described by 

suffon and Colonel H. Smith. 

In North America there are the hare Indian 
dog, the Esquimaux, tle black wolf dog of Flon- 
da, Techichi of Mexico, and probably several 
others decidedly of indigenous extraction. 

The original dog of the South Sea Islands, 
which was found there on the arrival of the Eu 
ropeans, is evidently a distinct species, although it 
is now being merced with various mongrel breeds 
unmported from Britain and other countries. 


As the colo- 





ol ‘ Ps Vliet ening * 
. muzzle, and of a reddish color. 


It is | 


called Poé (canis pacificus), and is ‘of small size, 
indolent,with short crooked legs, erect ears, sharp 
It is now rare, 
and will in a short time, no doubt, be lost as a 
distinct species; an occurrence which, Judging 
from the above description of its qualities, can 
scarcely be ce plored. 

‘be immense continent of India presents us 
with several distinct species of dog, probably little 
iltered from their original type. Sumatra and 
Java, also, have each at least one peculiar spe- 
cies. In Beloochistan, the woody mountains of 
south-eastern Persia, a powerful dog exists, which 
is called the ‘beluch,”’ and is said to hunt in packs 
of twenty or thirty, pulling down and tearing a 
buffalo or bullock with the greatest ease. 

We may also refer to the sheep of Syria (ce. ac- 
mon), and the deeb of Egypt (c. anthus), as being 
probably distinct species, indigenous to those dis- 
tricts. 

While we are thus able to distinguish the orig- 
inal types of several species of dog peculiar to va- 
rious countries, it is not surprising that we find 
much more difficulty with those of Europe. The 
indigenous races faust have been scattered, at an 
early period, over the entire continent, and, as a 
necessary result, must have soon been consider- 
ably modified by interbreeding with each other, 
and with foreign froin distant 
countries, in the course of Roman conquest, or 
European enterprise. 


species brought 


It appears, therefore, very 
probable, that several of the original types from 
which our present domesticated races have sprung 
are now entirely extinct, whilst training, together 
with other circumstances, acting upon many suc- 
cessive generations, have furnished the existing 
varieties with qualities which none of the parent 
stocks possessed. 

With these facts before us, we cannot assent to 
the opinion, that all kinds of dogs were originally 
derived from the wolf. Professor Bell, who is the 
highest authority in favor of this theory, has urged 
arguments In support of it which appear to us In- 
conclusive. He assumes what is, in fact, the 
matter of dispute; and taking for his premises, 
that there was only one original progenitor of the 
dog,—that certain varieties, now wild, were for 
merly domesticated, (of which he has not the 
slightest evidence)—and that of these the dingo 
of Australia has reverted the most completely to 


1s, 


the original type, he concludes, that, as the dingo 
approaches nearest to the wolf, the case is made 
out! The only other points which he relies upon, 
are the similarity which exists between the oste- 
ology of the dog and the wolf,—the fact that the 
two will breed together, producing fertile proge- 
ny,—and that the period of gestation is the same 
in both. 


g 
tk 


In reply to this, it is only necessary to 
say, that dogs and wolves are closely allied spe- 
cies, and, of course, approximate in many Import- 
ant particulars. Even admitting the fact of the 
fertility of the mixed progeny (which exists, if at 
all, enly in a low degree) we are by no means 
prepared to concede that this is a proof of specific 
entity. On the contrary we are quite convinced 
that a similar result not unfrequently occurs with 
inimals belonging to very closely allied, aithough 
perfectly distinct, species. ‘There is, however, a 
structural difference between the dog and the 
wolf, which is alone suflicient to demolish the 
theory; the eye of every known species of dog, in 
ill parts of the world, bas a circular pupil, whilst 
the form or position of that of the wolf is invari- 
ibly oblique. Mr. Bell meets this fact by an 
amusing piece of special pleading; ‘although,’ he 
remarks, ‘it is very not to rest too 
much on the effects of habit on structure, it ts 


desirable 


is 


constant habit, for many successive generations, 
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of looking towards their master, and obeving his 
voice.” Whatever may be thought as ‘to Mr. 
Bell's ‘straining the point,’ we can only say that, 
in our opinion, the ‘straining’ of the dog's eye, 
in the manner suggested, is utterly impossible. 

The advocates of the lupine origin of the dog 
appear to overlook the fact, that the geographicab 
distribution of the canine race extends to every 
climate, whilst the true wolves are restricted to 
certain parts of the globe. Nor can we imagine 
how it is possible to account for the great differ- 
ence between the disposition of the dog and the 
wolf, on the assumption that they are identical, 
especially as there is abundant evidence to show 
that. from the earliest ages, the dog was known 
and valued as the trusty friend of man; whilst the 
most ancient notices of the wolf mark it as pos- 
sessing the same character which the present 
race manifest. Under what circumstances then, 
and at what period, were the good qualities of the 
dog engrafted on the savage untractable temper 
of the wolf? This great contrast between the 
mental constitution of the two animals is, in our 
opinion, quite as conclusive an evidence of their 
specific distinction, as even organic differences. 
Philology affords additional evidence of the same 
fact, as Colonel H. Smith gives numerous exam- 
ples to prove that the ancient names of the dog 
were never confounded with those of the wolf, 
and expresses his opinion that *a thorough philo- 
logical inquiry would most assuredly show, that 
in no language, and at no period, did man posi- 
tively confound the wolf, the jackal, or the fox, 
with a real dog.’ 

The Greeks and Romans cultivated several 
kinds of dog, some of which * were used in chase 
of the wolf and wild boar, others in pursuit of the 
stag or roe, others as guardians of the flock, and 
others as watch dogs in fortresses and citadels. 
The Greeks appear to bave had greyhounds, and 
wolf-like hounds with erect ears, and watch dogs 
of wolfish aspect, with erect ears also.’ 

We may now glance at a fow of the valuable 
services which are, at the present time, rendered 
by dogs in the different parts of the world. And 
commencing with the northern regions, we find 
that throughout Siberia, and in Kamtschatka, 
there are several breeds of large wolf-like dogs, 
used during winter for drawing sledges over the 
hardened snow. ‘The ordinary load for five dogs 
is about two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
pounds, exclusive of the sledge and driver, and 
they will travel from sixty to one hundred miles 
per day. Mr. Martin has quoted from Admiral 
Von Wrangell’s * Expedition to the Polar Seas,’ 
a very interesting account of the dogs in those 
regions: 

‘Of all the animals that live in high north lat- 
itudes,”’ the admiral remarks, “ none are so de- 
serving of being noticed as the dog. ‘The com- 
panion of man in all climates, from the islands of 
the South Seas, where he feeds on bananas, to 
the Polar Sea, where his food is fish, he here 
plays a part to which be is unaccustomed in more 
favorite regions. Necessity has taught the inhab- 
itants of the more northern countries to employ 
these comparatively weak animals for draught.— 
On all the coasts of the Polar Sea, from the Obi 
to Behring’s Straits, in Greenland, Kamtschatka, 
and the Kurile Islands, the dogs are made to 
draw sledges loaded with persons and goods, and 
for considerable journeys. These dogs have much 
resemblance to thewolf. * * * ‘Those born 
in winter enter on their training the following 
autumn, but are not used in long journeys until 
the third year. ‘The feeding and training is a par- 


ticular art, and much skill is required in driving 
not, perhaps, straining the point to attribute the) 
forward direction of the eyes in the dogs to the; 


and guiding. The best trained douvs are used as 


leaders, and as the quick and steady going of the 


iteam, usually of twelve dogs, and the safety of the 
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traveller, depend upon the sagacity and docility of are of large extent, and have to be watched du- tween the despairing sailors and the shore,—thus 


the leader, no pains are spared in their education, ring the night, and in cases where several bun- preserving them from destruction. 
so that they may always obey their master’s voice, dred weaning lambs, wild and capricious, demand In addition to these instances, it is only neces- 
and not be tempted from their course when they the care of the shepherd night and day,—when sary to mention Mount Saint Bernard, to recall 


* * 


come on the scent of game. * In tra-| winter storms of snow come on, and the scattered to our readers a vivid recollection of the tnesti- 


velling across the wide tundra, in dark nights, or|sheep have to be hastily collected and brought to mable serviees rendered by the dogs of that frozen 
when the vast plain is veiled in impenetrable mist, a place of security, it is then that the shepherd region. Mr. Youatt says: 
or in storms or snow tempests, when the traveller! feels to the full the value of Ins dog. A circuit of “On the top of Mount St. Bernard, and near 


is in danger of missing the sheltering powarna,! miles on the dreary hills or mountain side, or over! ene of the most dangerous passes, is a convent, 


and of perishing in the snow, he will frequently vast and trackless downs, has to be taken, and! jp which is preserved a breed of large dogs train- 
owe his safety to a good leader. If the animal that without loss of time; to the dog is this duty! ed to search for the benighted and frozen wan- 
has ever been in this plain, and has stopped with entrusted, and well does he perform his office:| dere, Every night. and particularly when the 
his master at the powarna, he will be sure to!/not a sheep belonging to his master’s flock is ; ; 


uv wind blows tempestuously, some of these dogs are 
bring the sledge to the place where the hut hes missing 


g, unless, indeed, any have been stolen OF cent out. 
deeply buried in snow; when arrived at it he will) killed; the whole are gathered together without 
suddenly stop, and indicate significantly the spot intermixture with the sheep of other owners.’’— 


where his master must dig.”’"— Martin, pp. 1LO—, Martin, pp. 182—134. 


‘They traverse every path about the 
mountains, and their scent is so exquisite that 
they can discover the traveller, although be may 
le many feet deep in the snow. Having found 
113. This description of the qualities of the shep- him, they set to work and endeavor to scrape 

The Esquimaux dog is of very great use to the herd's dog may be illustrated by a very interest- away the snow, uttering a deep bark that rever- 
natives around Baflin’s Bay. It provides them ing account of the important services rendered, bates from rock to rock, and tells those who are 
with clothing and food by the capture of the rein-|on one occasion, to James Hogg, the Ettrick watching in the convent that some poor wretch 
deer, and, by its keen scent, detects the seals that shepherd, by his dog * Sirrah.’ It is given by Mr. is in peril. Generally a little flask of spirits is 
lie concealed in holes under the ice of the lakes. Youatt: tied round the neck of the animal, by drinking 
The Esquimaux, in their summer excursions, load — « Op one night, a large flock of lambs that were Which the benighted traveller may recruit his 
their dogs with provisions, &c., hung in paniers ynder the Ettrick shepherd's care, frightened by strength, until more effectual rescue arrive. The 
across the back; and in winter, harness them to something, seampered away in three different di-,™ooks hasten in the direction of the sound, and 


the sledge. rections across the hills, in spite of all that he often succeed in re-kindling the vital spark before 
In the dreary regions of Patagonia and ‘Terra could do to keep them together. ‘Sirrah!’ said 't 'S quite extinguished. Very many travellers 

; ; : ‘ ‘ ave heen ti ieeel at} ae ha. 

del Fuego, the savage inhabitants derive so much the shepherd, ‘ they’re a’ awa! have been thus rescued from death by these be 


advantage from these animals in the guardianship“ It was too dark for the dog and his master to Pevolent men and their intelligent and interesting 
of their huts, and in procuring their precarious' see each other at any considerable distance, but quadruped servants.’’— Youatt, p. 52. 
supply of food, that they set a very high value Sirrah understood him, and set off after the fugi-. One of these Bernardine dogs preserved the 
upon them. So much is this the case, that in tives. The night passed on, and Hogg and his lives of not less than forty persons, and in conse- 
times of famine they sacrifice old women and be- assistant traversed every neighboring hill in anx- quence of his services received a medal as a 
come cannibals, rather than destroy a single dog.|ious, but fruitless, search for the Jambs, but he badge of distinction, which was tied round his 
for, say they, * Dogs catch otters; old women are could hear nothing of them nor of the dog, and neck. He, at length, was killed by the fall of an 
good for nothing ! he was returning to his master with the doleful avalanche whilst he was engaged in his noble vo- 
In Western Asia, the Turkoman hordes and intelligence, that he had lost all his lambs. *On cation. His form is preserved by a beautiful en- 
the wandering tribes of Persia use a breed of our way home, however,’ says he, “we discovered craving, which * represents bim as saving a child 
wolf-like dogs for the guardianship of their flocks|a lot of lambs at the bottom of a deep ravine, which he had found in the Glacier of Balsore, and 
of sheep and cattle. The duties of these dogs! called the Flesh Cleuch, and the indefatigable cherished and warmed, and induced to climb upon 
are sitnply to watch over and protect the flocks. Sirrah standing in front of them, looking round his shoulders, and thus preserved from otherwise 
A much more responsible office is intelligently for some relief, but still true to his charge. We certain destruction.” 
filled by the shepherd's dog of this country, which concluded that it was one of the divisions whieh 
gathers the wandering sheep, and drives them in| Sirrah had been unable to manage, until he eame 
the right direction. Buffon, with his usual inac-|to that commanding situation. But what was our 
curacy of judgment and partiality for fanciful the-| astonishment when we discovered that not one 
ories, was of opinion that the European shepherd's lamb of the flock was missing! How he had got 
dog approached the nearest to the primitive type./all the divisions collected in the dark, is beyond 
and ought therefore to be regarded as the original my comprehension. ‘The charge was left entire- 
species from whence all the present varieties have! ly to himself from midnight until the rising sun; 
sprung. Mr. Martin well refutes this hypothesis,| and, if all the shepherds in the forest had been 
and we give his remarks, as they form an inter-|there to have assisted him, they could not have 
esting description of some of the most important effected it with greater promptitude. All that | 
services rendered by the dog to his master : can say is, that | never felt so grateful to any 
“That Buffon'’s theory is altoyether fanciful|creature under the sun, as I did to my honest 
and erroneous, every naturalist of the day will Sirrah that morning.’ '’— Youatt, pp. 62, 63. 


The reference we have just made to the ser- 
vices rendered by the different species of dog na- 
turally suggests the consideration of their mental 
faculties, without which those services would be 
impossible. ‘Te say that their conduct is the re- 
sult of ** instinct,”’ is to make use of an unmean- 
ing term, that gives no definite idea of the facts 
of the case. ‘The dog is distinguished by its sus- 
ceptibility of educational influences. It can ac- 
quire information, can act in unusual circumstan- 
ces with remarkable sagacity, is affected by the 
various emotions displayed by its master, and can 
appreciate, in a remarkable degree, the connee- 
tion between certain causes and their effects.— 
freely admit; so far from being the nearest to the| Mr. Hogg’s experience taught him to believe|Its powers of memory include places, persons, 
original type of the dog, if great cerebral develop-| that a single shepherd with his dog could accom- time and events; it displays anger and love, jea- 
ment and intelligence are to be received as tests| plish more in gathering a flock of sheep, than|lousy and joy, gratitude and revenge, a sense of 
of cultivation, we must regard the shepherd's dog twenty shepherds could do without dogs; and he! responsibility, the feeling of shame, and love of 
as one of the most remote of our breeds. * * *! further expresses the opinion, that the additional/ approbation, together with a warmth of affection 
How this dog can become converted, as Buffon|cost which would be incurred, in the absence of| that ends only with death, a nobleness of disposi- 
says, into the hound in temperate climates, into| these animals, by the einployment of herdsmen to tion, and the forgiveness of injuries, that might 
the greyhound and Danish dog in the east, and in| manage the sheep, to vather them from the hills,|almost justify its claim to the possession of vir 
the west into the mastiff and bull dog, is beyond| force them into houses and folds, and to drive |tue. 
our comprehension; for ourselves, we look upon|them to markets, would be more than the profits) It would require much more space than we 
the shepherd's dog, when pure, as it is in Scot-| of the whole flock would be capable of maintain- have at our command to do justice to this part of 
land, and the wild hilly tracts of Northumberland, | ing. our subject. The works before us afford ample 
Cumberland, Derbyshire, &c., as the representa- We have yet to refer to the invaluable services evidence that we have not over estimated the 
tive of a breed as distinct as that of the terrier or| rendered by the dog, in the preservation of hu- mental qualities of the dog. Of course, great va- 
mastiff. * * * [ts powers of intellect are di-| man life. We might fill our pages with illustra-|riation, in this respect, is manifested by the differ- 
rected to one object, and, like its master, it is/tive anecdotes. On many occasions, drowning |ent species, and even amongst individuals of the 
shrewd, prompt, and observant. [ts eye, often|men, apparently without the slightest prospect ofjsame race. The possession of intelligence is 
overshadowed by shaggy huir, is bright and spark-| deliverance, have been saved by the noble efforts found to correspond with cerebral development. 
ling; it understands every signal; it obeys on the| of these faithful animals. In cases of shipwreck,| Amongst the spaniel tribe (of which the St. Ber- 
instant, and manages its work with marvellous| when the sea has been rolling fearfully with the nard and Newfoundland dogs are favorable ex- 
tact and celerity. This done, it returns quietly|raging storm, the Newfoundland dog has fought|amples) the brain is the largest. 
fo its master, with the air of one censcious of] his way through the waves, and fetching a rope| ‘The fact that dogs dream is a sufficient evi- 
having done his duty. * * * Where flocks! from the vessel, has formed a communication be-|dence that their mental capacity is very inuch su- 
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perior to that of other animals. It may, perhaps, 
be questioned whether their visions consist of any 
thing more than the memory of past occurrences, 
though we are ourselves disposed to think that 
the simple ideas received through the senses and 
impressed on the memory, recur during sleep, 
and form new combinations of fancied events. 

Sir Walter Scott entertained the belief that 
dogs understand, to a great extent, human lan- 
guage in conversation. Dr. Gall held a simila 
opinion; and, in his work, Sur les Fonctions du 
Cerveau, makes the following statement: “1 have 
often spoken intentionally of objects which might 
interest my dog, taking care not to mention his 
name, or make any intonation or gesture which 
might awaken his attention. He, however, show- 
ed no less pleasure or sorrow, as the case might 
be; and, indeed, manifested by his behavior that 
he had perfectly understood the conversation 
which concerned him.”’ 

There appears to us no difficulty in believing 
that the dog may learn by experience to attach a 
certain meaning to peculiar sounds as readily as 
to peculiar signs. We have seen a friend of our 
own excite his dog to violent barking merely by 
the utterance of the word “ Ring,’’—that being 
the name of another dog which disputes the mas- 
tery of the village with our friend’s favorite. 
he merely points to the ring on his little finger, 
it has the same effect; and there can be no doubt 
that in one case the sound, 
signal, is understood by the dog as a reference to 
his rival. 

Dogs may be excited to anger by the violent 
tones of the human voice, and more especially 
when young, they will whine if spoken to in a 
plaintive, commiserating manner. ‘They under- 
stand, too, the expression of reproof, of playful- 


ness, and of encouragement, and the cry of dis-| 


tress. 

Two instances are related by Mr. Southey in 
his Omniana, of dogs that could count the days 
of the week. The first went every Saturday to 
cater for himself in the butcher’s shambles; and 
the second, which had belonged to an Irishman, 
would never touch a morsel of food on a Friday. 
Other similar examples ure furnished by Mr. 
Martin, which it is unnecessary to quote. 

‘There are many cases on record that display, 
in an affecting manner, the strong attachment 
with which the dog regards its master. Faithful 
to him in life, it has followed him to the grave, 
has refused food, and wasting its last energies in 
the vain attempt to reach the body, bas at length 
fallen a victim to inconsolable grief. In other 
instances, where sudden accident or wvunds in 
battle have left the corpse exposed on the ground, 
the dog has watched by it incessantly day and 
night, and has died in its protection. 

When guiding a blind beggar, the dog often 
evinces a great amount of sagacity; and a case is 
recorded by M. Blaze, where a dog, after the 
death of its master, commenced begging on its 
own account. M. Blaze, who saw the dog bim- 
self, states that it stood on its hind Jegs whilst the 


horses of the diligence were being changed; and, 


when he threw a sou on the ground, it ran off 


with it to the baker's and brought back a piece 
of bread, which it forthwith devoured. 

An account is given by Mr. Youatt of a High- 
land cur, which noticed a man pocket a bridle in 
Lord Fife’s stables; and, by barking and biting at 
him, excited the suspicion of the servants, and the 
theft was discovered. Dogs have thus not unfre- 
quently been instrumental, under various cireum- 
stances, of fulfilling the ends of justice by the de- 
tection of criminals. 


Earn your breakfast before you eat it, and the| 


sheriff will not deprive you of your supper. 
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I once lived in Boston, and was one of the city 
school committee. I used to visit some of the 
public schools of the city almost every day, and 
spend a few minutes in each school 
the children on peace and The 
children understood that, when | came into the 
schools, they were at liberty to ask me questions 
pertaining to temperance or peace. ‘They gene- 
rally had some questions to ask. 


talking with 
temperance. 


One day I visited one of the primary schools. 
There were about fifty children in it, between four 
and eight years old. * Children,’ said 1, * have 
any of you a question to ask to-day? * Please 
tell us,” said a little boy, ‘what is meant by orer- 
coming evil with good?’ *1 am glad,’ said 1, ‘you 
have asked that question; for | love to talk to you 
about peace, and show you how to settle all diffi- 
culties without fighting.’ I went on and tried to 
show them what the precept meant, and how to 
apply it, and carry it out. [ was trying to make 
it plain to the children, when the following inci- 
dent occurred: 


A boy about sc _, and his sister about five 
years old, sat near me. As I was talking, George 
doubled up his fist, and struck his sister on her 
head, as unkind and cruel brothers often do. She 
was angry in a moment, and raised her hand to 
strike him back. The teacher saw her, and said, 
‘Mary, you had better kiss your brother.’ Mary 
‘dropped ber hand, and Jooked up at her teacher 
as if she did not fully understand ber. She had 
never been taught to return good for evil. She 
thought if her brother struck her, she, of course, 
must strike him back. 
taught to act on this savage maxim, as most chil- 
dren are. Her teacher looked very kindly at her, 
and at George, and said again, 
‘you had better kiss your brother. 
gry and unhappy he looks!” Mary looked at ber 
brother. He looked very sullen and wretched. 
Soon her resentment was gone, and love for her 
brother returned to her heart. She threw both 
her arms about his neck, and kissed him! ‘The 
poor boy was wholly unprepared for such a kind 
return for his blow. He could not endure the 
generous affection of his sister. It broke his 
heart, and he burst out crying. The gentle sis- 
ter took the corner of her apron, and wiped away 
his tears, and sought to comfort him by saying, 
with most endearing sweetness and generous af- 
fection, ‘Don’t cry, George; you didn't hurt me 
much.’ But he only cried the harder. No won- 
der. It was enough to make any body cry. 


See how an- 


But what made George feel so bad and ery? 
Poor little boy! Little did he dream that his sis- 
ter would give him such a sweet returp for his 
wicked blow. Would he have cried, if his sister 
bad struck him back with her fist, as he had 
struck her? Not he. We would rather she had 
beaten him black and blue than kiss bim as she 
did; for striking him back again would not have 
made him feel sorry at all. It was that sweet, 
sisterly kiss—that gentle wiping away his tears 
with her apron—that anger-killing affection, that 
led her to excuse him, and seek to comfort him 
by saying, ‘ Don’t ery, George; you didn't hurt 
me much.’ These were the things that made 
him cry. o it would break any body’s heart. 
and make him weep, to receive such kind and 
generous return from those whom he had injured. 
No man could withstand it. 
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LOVE. 


The following is from Tupper’s “ Crock of 


|Gold:”’ 


*“ Love is the weapon which Omnipotence re- 
\served to conquer rebel men, when all else had! 


She had always been’ 


* My dear Mary, | 


INTELLIGENCER. 


SL a 
failed. 

to blow; 
but love, 


Reason he parries; fear he answers blow 
future interest he meets with pleasure; 
that sun against whose melting beams 
winter cannot stand, that soft subduing slumber 
which wrestles down the giant, there is not one 
human creature in a million, not a thousand men 
in all earth’s large quintillion, whose clay heart is 
hardened against love.”’ 


—~* eee 


A Beantifol Prayer.—F lacourt, in his history 
of Madagascar, gives the following sublime prayer, 
said to be used by the people we cail savages: 


‘O, Eternal, have mercy upon me, because I 
am passing away. QO, Infinite, because 1 am 
weak. QO, Sovereign of Light, because | am in 
darkness. All Sufficient, because | am no- 
thing.” 


+2cee + — — 


The Puritan Christmas.—The Boston Journal 
revives the following transcript from the laws of 
Massachusetts Colony in 1651: 


‘Whosoever shall be found observing any such 
day as Christmas and the like, either by forbear- 
ing labor, feasting, or any other w ay, upon such 
an account as aforesaid, every snch person so of- 
fending, shall pay for such offence five shillings, 
as a fine to the colony.’ 


; 


EE 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 
FFER the balance of their Winter Stock at very re- 
duced prices. 
Merinos, Alpacas, and Paramettas, 
Mouslins, Cashmeres, Shaw!s, &c., 
Plain Style Chintzes, 124 cts., such as have been 
selling at 15 cts., 
And a small lot English Long Cloth Shirtings, 
at 125 cts. Imo. 2—tf. 40, 


) 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 

Hy Some KIMBER, Jr.. HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 

i TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

kK. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 


give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf.l 
|" E. CHAPMAN, No 74 North Fourth Street, has just 
sTeceived Reflections on Peace and War, by John Jack- 
son, second edition, enlarged. . 
In Muslin, 
$16,00 
2,25 


25 


PE. ACE AND WAR. 


In Paper, 
$10,00 
1,50 
183 


Per 100, 
“ dozen, 


“ copy 


l1mo. 28. tf 


DAGUERREOTYPE. 
+ gs Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. 
from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
R. DOUGLASS. 


Prices 


5mo. 23—tf.8. 


CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 


\HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 


| 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 


to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 


Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 

N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
\charge, in any part of the city or districts. | 4mo. 4—tf.l 


| PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 


e}) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Rhee e— 
LF Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 





